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VOL. Vi. 
NATUR AL HISTORY. le onvex above, not embracing the sides of the! 
| body, and jeaving the posterior extremity exposed: | 
{ The following essay upon the natural history of the | ilegs of moderate length ; the middle part or ftibie | 
Rose Bug was prepared by Dr T. W. Harris of Mil- | of the anterior ones urmed with two or three lat- 
ton, with a view to the premium offered by the Mas- | leral teeth; and each foot, or farsus, consisting of 
sachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture, for the | five small joints, and terminated by two strong 
best essa) but the professional avo- | claws or nails. 
cations of the amiable and learned writer having pre- 
vented the completion of it within the period fixed by | insects are 
the Trustees, he had resolved to suppress it. 
progress which he had made having come to the 
knowledge of the President of that Society, he urged | 
Dr Harris to lay it before the Trustees in its present , 
state, and they were pleased to award the Society's | 
to the ann, We think the readers of this | | the first volume of his Entomology. 


ee will fee] obliged to us for inserting it.}— Ed. | This 
| shrubs. 


- on this subject ; 
invariable ; a description of those of! 


'gna vulgarisF.) wil] serve to elucidate those of! 
the whole genus. These are detailed by Latrcille 
(in the tenth volume of his Historie Naturalle, 
; embodied in Sonnini’s Buffon,) and by Olivier, i in| 


pre nium 
insect devours the leaves of trees and} 


Its duration in the perfect state is very 
0. ly. Ropes. short, each individual living only about a week, 
Minutes towards a history of some American species | and the species entirely disappearing in the course | 
of Merovontu® particularly injurious to Vege-| of 2 month. After the sexual union hes taken. 
tation. | place the males porien, and the females enter the 
earth, to the depth of six inches, or more, making \, 
their way by means of the strong teeth which arm, 
their anterior tibie: here they deposit their eggs, 
amounting to nearly one hundred in number, from 
every jemale, hich are soon after aban coned, | 
and the females ascend to the surface, and, after | 
languishing a few days, perish also. 
From the eggs are hatched, by the warmth of 
the earth, little whitish grubs, called, in France, | 
vers blanes, each provided with eix legs, situated | 
near the head, and the mouth furnished with two 
strong jaws. ‘hey live on the roots of plants and} 
other vegetable substances found in the ground ;| 
gradually increase in size, and change their skins | 
once a year, about the commencement of spring 
after which they approach nearer the surface in| 
search of food ; ‘for during the winter they do not! 
eat, but, having penetrated below the reach of! 
frost, remain torpid until the succeeding spring.| _ 
At the close of their third summer they cease eat- 
ing, and penetrate about two feet deep into the| 


as 


Nempe Meloloniha dicitur, quia pomorum est pernicies. 


The Linnean genus ScaraBevs is very abund- 
ant in species, and exceedingly numerous in indi- 
viduals of some species. These insects are easily 
recognized by their moveable horns, or antenna, 
projecting above the mouth, and terminated by sev- 
eral lamellated, or leaf-jike joints, whence they 
have received the name of Lamellicorn beetles.— 
This genus contains insects differing much in ex- 
ternal appearance, and in their modes of life, and 
bas therefore been subdivided into several smalier 
genera by the Entomologists who have ‘succeeded 
Linne. De Geer distinguished three families, ac- 
cording to their habits, which he called Scarabes | 
de terre (Earth-beetles,) Scarabes des arbres (Tree 
beetles,) Scarabee des fleurs, (Flower- beeties).— 
Those of the secon! family are most interestiog 
to the agriculturalisi, because of their extensive 
ravages. They are included by Fabricius in his 
genus MELoLonTnHa, a word used by the Greeks 
to distinguish these same insects, and which gig- 
nified, according to Eustathius, that they were earth: there by its motions from side to side thc 
produced from or with the flowers of apple trees.* grub forms an oval cavity, which is lined by its 
The Menorontua are called in England dorrs or | excrements, and some glutinous fibres, i in which it 
chaffers. is changed to a pupa by casting its last larva skin. 

The genus Mztoronrua may be characterised In this state the legs, antenne, and wing-cases 
as having the body oblong, oval, and convex; the | ®'© visible through the transparent skin which 
mouth covered above by a thin plate, called clype- | €"velopes them, but appear of a yellowish white 
us, beneath which are situated the antenna, con- colour ; and thus it remains until the approach ot 
sisting generally of ten joints, the termina! ones the ensuing spring, When the thin film which en- 
united by one end toa common centre, and ex- closes its body and limbs is rent, and the perfect 
panding like the leaves of abeok: the thorax insect digs its way to the surface of the ground, 
(situated behind the head) convex, more or less where the superabundant moisture with which it 
quadrate trapezodical ; immediately behind | 'S imbued, is exhaled, and it expands its wings 
this, and between the wing-cases, a small triangu- | 2" takes flight. 

Jar idee called aevenhataian ; wing-cases or elytre | According to Kirby and Spence the grub of the 
eee: cock-chafier sometimes destroys whole acres of 
grass, by feeding on its roots. It undermines the 
richest meadows, and so loosens the earth that it 
will roll up as if cut by a turfing spade. About 
seventy years ago, a farmer near Norwich in Eng- 
land, suffered much by them, and, with his men, 
gathered eighty bushels of the beetle. In the 
year 1785 many provinces in France were so rav- 

aged by them, that a premium was offered by gov- 
ernment for the best mode of destroying them.— 


| 





ar 
U 





* The r rench name is Aanneton, probably a cor- 
ruption of afiton from ali and tone; to make a 
loud noise with the iv several critics the 
Jelek of the Hebrews, translated canker-worm, was 
considered as some insect of this genus. The 


wings. 


words of Nahum, III. 17, appear particularly char- 
acteristic of the manners of the nocturnzl species; 
«which camp in the hedges in the cold day, but 
sun ariseth they flee away, and their 
known where they are.” 


when 
pl ace 








the 
not 


is 


| Besides 
| of the sycamore, 
The general habits and metamorphoses of these | Mouffet relates that, in the year 1574, such a num 


The | the common cock-chaffer of Europe, (Mz:oxon-| the 


| abundant Wit okabeum 


* 
\ 


They do not confine themselves to grass, but en 
also the roots of wheat and other grains. 

In their perfect state these, with several other 
species, act as conspicuous a part in injuring the 
trees as their grubs do in destroying the herbage 
the leaves of fruit trees they devour those 
the lime, the beech, and the elm 


ber of them fell into the river Severn, as to stop 
wheels of the water-mills ; and, in the Philo 
‘sophical Transactions it is stated that, in the yea 
J638, they filled the hedges and trees of Galway 


(in such infinite nun ibers, as to cling to each other 


jae bees when they swarm; and when on the 

ing darkened the air, annoyed travellers, and 
pin Be a sound like distant drums. In a short 
time the leaves of all the trees for some miles 
round were so totally consumed by them, that at 
midsummer, the country wore the aspect of the 
‘depth of winter. 


Another chaffer (Mrrotontna vitis F.) is 
sometimes exceedingly injurious to the vine, It 
prevails in certain provinces of France, whete it 


| strips the vines of their leaves, and also devours 


| those of the willow, poplar, and fruit trees. 

The animals and birds, appointed io check the 
ravages of these insects, are, according to Latre 
ille, the common dung hill fowls, different species 
lof owl, the European gent: sucker or night hawk, 
\(Caprimuteus Europeus,) bats, rats, the w easel, 


\(Mv STELA vulgaris,) the martin,’/Muste.a foina ) 


and the badger, (Ursus meles.) To this list may 
be added the common crow, which devours noi 
only the oer insect but their larve, for which 
| purpose it is often observed to follow the plough. 
Our own country abounds in insectivorous beasts 
and birds, and, without doubt, the more than 
form a portion of their 
nourishment. 

We have several allied species of MELOLONTHA 
108@ injuries in the perfect and grub state ap- 
jventh to those of the European cock-chaffer.— 
The most common one is the M. quercina of 
Knoch; (in Melsheimer’s catalogue ;) it is not. 
described by any author to which I have had ac- 
cess. Itis of a dark chestnut-brown colour, glab- 
rous, punctate ; the breast pubescent; and each 
elytron with three elevated lines; length eight 
tenths, breadth nine twentieths of an inch. This 
insect agrees very well with the figure and des- 
criptions of M. Fervide of Olivier; but, on the 
authority of Mr Say, it is considered as the spe- 
cies described by Knock (in his Neuv. Beitrage 
zur Insectenkunde) by the name of quercina. In 
its perfect state it feeds on the leaves of trees, 
particularly of the cherry-tree. It flies with a 
humming noise in the night, from the middle of 
May till the end of June, and frequently enters 
houses, attracted by the light. The grubs de- 
vour the roots of grass and other vegetables ; in 
many places the turf may be turned up like a 
carpet, in consequence of the destruction of the 
roots. The grub is a white worm, with a brown- 
ish head, and when fully grown nearly as thick 
as the little lan. aned It is eaten with avidity by 


“* There is a grub, somewhat resemblin7 this, 
which is frequently found beneath manure-heaps, 
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crows and fowls. ‘The perfect insegt is devoured 


A small species also attacks the vine; it is! 


by some insectivorous animal, which frequents our | closely allied to the M. vitis of France ; but, for- 
gardens for that purpose, and whose beneficial | tunately its ravages are not so extensive as those 


foraging is detected by its abundant excrement, | of the latter. 


filled with the wing-cases of the MeLotonrHa, 


t 
| 


It is the M. vartans of Fabricus: 
is of a broad-oval shape, and the elytra testace- 


M. balia, (Say,) a smaller species than the quer-|ous; the central part of the thorax, the head 


cina, may, according to Mr Melsheimer, “ be found | 
inits proper season in vast numbers under the} 
deciduous leaves of forests: during the night the | 
millions of wings that fan the air produce a loud | 
humming sound, not unlike that emitted by the | 
enraged occupants of a humble-bees’ nest.” This | 
species, with another, M. hirsuta, (Knoch,) are | 
found in Massachusetts, but not in such quantities | 
as the quercina. The balia is of a light chestnut. | 
browns head and thorax blackish brown ; the for- | 
mer and the breast beneath hairy. It is rather | 


around the eyes, the body beneath, and the legs 
blackish green, and bronzed, in the male ; in the 
female these parts are of a pale brown colour.— 
Length of the male seven twentieths, breadth one 
fifth of an inch. Length of female two fifths, 
breadth five twentieths of an inch. It feeds on 


the cultivated and wild grape vine, and also on, 


the sumach.—/(To Le concluded next week.) 





BLIGHTED OATS. 
Through the whole season till within a few 


— 


‘at my residence at Linnean Hill. As it is a sub- 
ject that has of late excited much attention, some 
account of the silk worm, its history, management. 
&c. and the cultivation of the mulberry tree, wil! 
no doubt be read with much interest by many of 
your subscribers. I send you McMahon’s garden. 
ing, which contains quite an interesting article on 
the subject, and beg leave to suggest to you the 
propriety of inserting it in your paper. 
Yours, with much respect, 
JOSHUA PEIRCE. 
We have pleasure in availing ourselves of Me 
Peirce’s suggestion, by copying the following from 
McMahon’s Gardener’s Calendar : 
About the year of Christ 551, two Persian 
monks, employed as missionaries in some of the 
christian churches established in India, penetrat 





} 


| 


more than thirteen twentieths of an inch long.— days, the fields have promised a rich harvest of!ed into the country of Seres or China. There 
M. hirsuta is dark chestnut, and hairy ; the thorax |oats. But the last week has changed the face of|they observed the labours of the silk worm, and 
with dilated punctures, and the wing-cases with | things in this particular. Nearly all the Oats in| become acquainted with the art of working up its 
five or six longitudinal series of hairs on each.— | this town and vicinity are said to be so blighted | productions into a variety of elegant fabrics.— 


Length seven tenths of an inch. 


that they are scarcely worth harvesting. How 


\'They explained to the Greek Emperor at Con 


Several other species are common here, but/extensive this failure of the crops may be is un-/stantinople these mysteries, hitherto unknown, o: 


their specific names are at present unknown to| 
me. Of the smaller ones, are some which attack | 
the wild rose and wortle-berry bushes. These 
are M. vespertina and M. sericea of Knoch, and 
M. tricolor of Say. About the last of June and 
first of July the two first of these species may be 
found in the evening on the Rosa rubiginosa, in 
great abundance, and generally paired. Mr Mel- 
sheimer says that M. tricolor “« abounds in hilly 
and mountainous situations, where, in the month 
of May, the time of the sexual union of the spe- 
cies, it may be seen flying amongst the whortle- 
berry bushes in profusion.” 





certain, but persons from several different towns 
have all concurred in the same tale, that their 
own fields of oats would be mowed and the stalks 
given unthreshed to the cattle. Our own observa- 
tion has discovered acres of this grain, where ten 
days ago the stalk had attained nearly four feet in 
height and indicated a great burden, but in which 
now the stalks have lost their erect position, have 


crinkled down as it is called, in all directions as if! 


unable to sustain their own weight. This shrivel- 
ling is a sure indication of blight. What can 
have been the state of the atmosphere to destroy 
the crop of oats, while all other grains are good, 


very imperfectly understood in Europe; and un 
dertook to bring to the capital a sufficient number 
of those wonderful insects. This they accomplish 
ed, by conveying the eggs of the silk worm in a 
{hollow cane. They were hatched, and afterwards 
fed with the leaves of a wild mulberry tree, and 
multiplied and worked in the same manner as 10 
those climates wlicre they first became the objects 
of human attention anu care. Vast numbers oi 
these insects were soon reared in different parts 
of Greece, ‘particularly in the Peloponnesus. Sici 
ly afterwards undertook to breed silk worms, with 
, equal success, and was imitated, from time to time. 








. e . . - 

‘These species are nocturnal insects, never ap- | we know not, but the fact is beyond dispute. Had} in several towns of Italy. In all these places, ex 
gearing, except by accident in the day, during | this blight been perceived while the stalk was yet} tensive manufactures were established, with silk 
which they remain under the shelter of forests, or | green, it might have been mowed and converted | of domestic production. 


concealed beneath the leaves of shrubs and grass. into the best of fodder; so that the loss would | 


“ From the reign of Justinian, it was mostly in 


Others are truly day-fliers, committing their rava-| have been much less. But as it was, the grain had | Greece, and some of the adjacent islands, that silk 


ges by the light of the sun, and always present! begun to ripen, and the stalk turned yellow, be-| worms were reared. 


to our observation. 

One of them appears about the middle of May. | 
It eats the leaves of the pear-tree, and feeds al- | 
so on those of the poplar and oak. Itisa large 
insect, and was described by Linne asthe Scara-' 
peus lantgerus. The body is ofa broad oval | 
shape, and compressed or flattened ; the head and} 
thorax yellow, bronzed ; the wing-cases pale yel- 
low, punctate ; the legs brownish yellow with 
shades of green ; the body beneath green bron- | 
zed, and clothed with long yellow down. Length 
nearly one inch; breadth rather over half an 
inch. Itis not constant in its appearance; in 
some seasons being found in great profusion, 
when, by shaking the young pear-trees, any uum- 
ber of them may be obtained. 

Another large species attacks the grape-vine. 
It is the ScanaBaus punctatus of Linne. The 
wing-cases are testaceous or brownish-yellow, 
with three distant black spots on each: the tho- 
vax darker, slightly bronzed, with a black spot 
each side; the head green-bronzed round the 
eyes ; the body beneath and the legs deep green, 
bronzed. Length one inch, breadth over half an 
inch. 








and is commonly called muck-worm ; it differs, 
however, in some respects, from that of the Mre- 
LOLONTHA, and produces an insect generically dis- 
tinct, which is described as the Scarabeus relictus, 
by Mr Say. 





Concord Gazette of July 22. 


From the National Intelligencer. 





CULTIVATION OF SILK. 

The culture of silk seems likely to be seriously 
entered into in this country : practical men in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union having taken the experi- 
ment in-hand. Amongst these is Mr Joshua 


Peirce, whose nursery and farm on the banks of 


the Rock creek are at the distance of a short but 
romantic ride from this city and Georgetown.— 
From him we have received the following letter, 
which shows that he is liberally disposed, not only 
to acquire information, but to impart it for the 
benefit of others. } 


Linnean Hill, near Washington, 
June 7th, 1827. 

Messrs Gales & Seaton—Having engaged in the 
raising of Silk Worms with a view of making an 
experiment as to the practicability of making it a 
lucrative business, and of introducing them into 
this section of our country, I have now on hand 
about eight or ten thousand which have just com- 
menced spinning, and, as a number of my acquain- 
tances have expressed a wish to see them, you 
will much oblige me by giving notice in your pa- 
per, that they will be exhibited gratis for the 
present and next week, Sunday excepted. All 
persons desirous of seeing them are invited to call 


Soon after the conquest of 


| fore the appearances of blight were much noticed. | Constantinople by the Venetians, in 1204, they 


attempted the establishment of the silk manufac 
ture in their dominions; and in a short time the 
silk fabrics of Venice vied with those of Greece 
and Sicily. 

** About the beginning of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, the Florentine manufactures of silk became 
very considerable. It was introduced much later 
\into France ; the manufacture of silk though con- 
siderably encouraged by Henry [V. not having 
been fully established there, till under Louis XIV 
by Colbert. 

‘It is an established and well known fact, tha! 
both the white and the black mulberry trees grow 
as well in almost every part of the United States, 
9s in any country on earth ; and also that silk has 
been raised and manufactured into a most excel- 
lent fabric, under the direction of that great and 
venerable patriot, and friend of mankind, Dr Ben- 
jamin Franklin. ‘That so useful « pursuit should 
be suffered to die away, in a country as well 
adapted for it as any in the universe, is as extra- 
ordinary as it is unfortunete and injorious to the 
real interest of the naticn. 


4 


” 





“ Old Soaker.” Professor Francis, in giving his 
testimony before the Court in New York dur- 
ing a recent trial there for murder, stated, that on 
opening the skull of the deceased, an effluvia came 
out resembling that which proceeds from old 
soaked rum casks. 
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| and are attempting to acclimate them in France. 
|'This long wool is in demand for the manufacture 
| of smooth stuffs, as hombazets, &c. It is admitted 
Sa ree adh ts ea aie | that the English sheep eat twice as much as the 
tate of agriculture in hussia is very | inos. 
a is raised in sufficient quantities to supply ! we de Chateauvieux says the merino sheep 
the country with bread and eases and to leave | are gy multiplied in Europe thet there must ne- 
a large excess for exportation; yet by a compari | cossarily be a reduction inthe price of their wool. 
son of the crop with the seed for several years, it, He thinks the price of the anealion wool from 
appears that the produce is only 3 for 1. There the gaxon merinos will continue to maintain a 
are a few estates which yield 10 to 12 for 1, but, high price, because there are but few persons who 
there are so many that give only 2 for 1, that the | will bestow that care and attention on their flocks, 
average crop 8 be sre yo geo vag eee | which these small and delicate sheep require.— 
The peasants have no lands 0 ; | He expresses an opinion that the Saxony shee 
caltivete those of the crown or of their lords, and | ont Sa the Ries of Segovia in Spain, and te 
have no inducement to adopt any new modes of mos¢ of the other merinos in Europe proceed from 
culture. They have but few wants, and are ex- the race of Leon, which is larger and more vigor- 
tremely ignorant and indolent. In Denmark rye) ous, but less fine. 


produces 8, barley 10 to 14, and oats 10 for 1. | 


Vol. 6.—No 


ra P Abridged notices, from the Bulletin des Sciences,) 
—for the Hampshire Gazette. — 


- 











BEES. 


In Livonia, the inhabitants make hollow places | 
in the trees of the forest, to receive and cultivate | 


bees. Some of them had hundreds, and even| Remedy for a Sore Throat.—We are informed 
thousands of these bee-hives. Mr Butner, a Li-| by a person, who has experienced its good effects, 
vonian clergyman says the air, at some distance | that the essence of tar 1s a remedy for that affec- 
from the ground. is better for the bees than that | tion of the throat, which often times terminates in 
of the bee-houses which receive the exhalations| yjcers, and sometimes proves fatal. The essence 
of the earth. Where forests are not conveniently | of tar may be had of apothecaries, and the mode 
situated, he says it is advantageous to place the| of administering is to drop a little on a lump of 
hives upon trees standing alone, at 12 or 15 feet sugar, which is permitted to dissolve inthe mouth 
above the ground. and the solution swallowed. It should be taken, 
he says, as soon as any symptoms of the complaint 
are felt, in small portions at a time, and repeated 
till the pain is mitigated, and the patient convales- 
cent. The essence of tar we should suppose 
would produce effects on the human system simil- 
ar to those produced by spirits of turpentine ; and 
should recommend caution in its use, without ad- 
vice from a regular physician. 


Domestic Erouomy. 


[BY THE EDITOR. |] 


HAIL. 

Storms of hail are frequent and destructive in 
the southern parts of Europe, and the subject of 
protecting the crops from their ravages by para- 
greles, or hail-rods, has excited much uttention 
and discussion in France, Italy, Switzerland, &c. 
C¥he Bulletin for March, 1827, notices 23 publica- 
tions;{some of more than 300 pages) upon the 
efficacy 6f theserods. Many fields furnished with 
paragreles have been preserved from the hail, 
while those in the vicinity, which were not so 
armed, have been ravaged. In some places, how- | 
ever, the hail-poles have not afforded effectual 
protection, and these failures have furnished ar- 
guments for those who oppose the system. 
; Paragreles are poles set in the fields, around | 
which are wound ropes of straw, iron-wire, or 
other conductors of electricity. It is believed in 
rance that electricity is an important agent in 
the formation of hail, and that this formation may 
be prevented by drawing the electric fluid from 
the clouds, by the aid of elevated metalic points. | 





Cod-fish.—Dun, or dried cod-fish ought not to 
be boiled to have it tender ; it operates as on an 
egg, an oyster, or a clam,—the more you boil it, 
the harder it grows. Let it simmer on or near the 
fire, in a kettle, two or three hours, according as 
the fish is hard, and then change the water ; and, 
before dishing, put this up to near boiling heat, 
but not higher. This management does not draw 
out, but revives the glutinous, and enlivens the 
‘nutritious substance in them, and leaves the fish 
tender and nutritious. 








Ants.—When you find ants in quantities near 
| home, pour hot water oathem. The farmer when 
| he manures his land, if he uses ashes, lime or salt 
sand, will not he troubled with those insects. Dr 
Rees’ Cyclopedia recommends boiling raiu water 
With black soap and sulphur, and saturating the 
ground with it, which is infested with those insects. , 
Wa 
(/ 


SHEEP. 

The English heve had more regard to the form 
than to the fleeces of their sheep, and most of the 
14 millions in that country are of the long-wooled 
large breeds. Fine wool for the manufacturers is 
imported from Saxony and Spain. The Saxons 
have givén their attention to the fleeces, which 
they have brought to so great perfection that 
Spain possesses no flock that can be compared 
with some of those in Saxony. Sheep of the Sax- 
on race are pretty numerous in the neighbouring 
countries of Silesia, Moravia, &c. In France there 
are but few flocks of pure merino blood. The 
French import great quantities of fine wool from 
Spain and Saxony, and they are now making ef- 
forts to introduce the Saxon race of sheep into 
France. Some of the French farmers bave pur- 


Bells.—The nearer bells are hung to the ground, 
other things being equal, the further they can be 
heard. Dr Franklin has stated that some years 
ago the inhabitants of Philadelphia had a new bell 
;imported from England, and in order to judge of 
the sound the bell was raised on a triangle in the 
great street of that city, and struck, as it happen- 
ed on a market day ; when the people coming to 
market were surprised on hearing the sound of a 
bell at a greater distance from the city than they | 
had ever heard-any bell before. This circum- | 
stance excited the attention of the curious ; and 
it was discovered that the sound of the bell when | 





—_—— 





chased sheep of the English long-wooled races, 





alt 
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1} 
| struck in the street, reached nearly double the 
_ distance it did when raised in the steeple. 








| Ink.—Nutgalls, in powder 4 ounces, Logwool 
2ounces. These are to be boiled for an hour in 
six pounds, (three quarts) of water, or until one 
half is evaporated. It is then percolated through 
a hair sieve, and to the liquid are added, copper 
as 2 ounces, gum Arabic half an ounce, Blue Vit- 
‘riol half an ounce, Sugar Candy half an ounce.— 
It should be sufficiently warmed to dissolve these 
ingredients. Itis then to be well stirred, and 
suffered to stand 24 hours. It is then poured from 
the sediment, and should be preserved in well 
stopped glass or stone jars. 

It is fit for immediate use. This composition 
wae the formation of Mr Ribancourt. It is un- 
' questionably the best writing ink inuse. Dr. Cox of 
‘Philadelphia says he has tried a great variety of 
‘recipes for the formation of ink, and has found 
‘none equal to this. 





| Sore Throat.—Let the throat be steamed with 

|hot water, in which hops are infused, and apply 
the hops after having been scalded for some time 

externally to the diseased part of the throat. 

} 


} 
} 


Wen.—Anointing the afflicted part with rat 
tlesnake’s oil is said to be of great service. 


Dairy Secret.—Have ready two pans in boiling 
water ; and on the new milk’s coming to the dairy 
take the hot pans out of the water, put the milk 
into one of them, and cover it with the other.— 
| This will occasion great augmentation in the 


| thickness and quality of the cream. 
| Wen in Cattle.—Rub the part affected with an 
Indigo bag, which has been some time in use in e 
| dye-pot. 

~ en 

MAGNOLIA. 

Near Fish creek, in Virginia, ten or twelve 
miles from Ohio, there is a grove of the lofty mag 
nolia, and in the season of flowering, they fill the 
wilderness with delicious fragrance for severa! 
miles round. The leaves are more than three feet 
in length and of a proportionate width. There 
are no other trees of the kind within 500 miles. 
It has been stated, that the magnolias in Florida, 
have been smelt the distance of 60 miles. 














A new three story brick building fell down in 
Robinson street, New York, on the 27th inst. 
while the workmen were slating the roof. One 
person was killed, and five others hurt, three very 
badly, one of whom has since died. The wall next 
to a wooden building was eight inches thick ; and 
that adjoining another brick building, was four in- 
ches thick. The bricks appeared perfectly cleah, 
and the mortar crumbled between the fingers like 
ashes. 





Foote being at table next to a gentleman who 
helped himself to a very large slice of bread, after 
he had eaten a mouthful or two, Foote took up his 
bread, and cut a piece off.—* Sir,” said the gen- 
tleman, “ that is my bread.”—I beg a thousand 
pardons, sir,” caid Foote, “I protest I took it to 
be the loaf.” 





The Quebec Gazette states that much sickness 
prevails amongst the emigrants from Great Britain, 
which proves fatal to many. 
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From the N. Y. Eveniag Post. 
GRAPE VINES. 
Horticultural Garden, @ 
Brooklyn, July 21, 1827. 4 
Sin—I take this opportunity to inform my friends 
and. the public, to ‘shom [ announced with what 
perfect safety the vines producing table grapes, 
imported by me from the north of France, had sus- 
tained, without any covering, the intense cold of 
the last winter, that they are the kinds which I 
uow offer for sale by subscription. The different 
kinds of vines for vineyards from the north of | 
rance bore the winter equally well. 
I deem it necessary also to inform the public that 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CROPS. 
In this neighborhood, the crops were never | 
more bountiful than the present season. The rye | 
harvest is begun, and so stout is the grain, that a | 
clip or two will fill the hand of the reaper. hdoe, 
shocks stand thicker than we have sometimes 
seen sheaves in Sther years, and it is, the farmers | 
say, narrow dodging to drive between them with | 
the cart. The grass is so heavy, that it requires a! 
strong arm to carry the scythe through the swaith, | 
which, when turned out, looks like a whole win-| 
row of itself. In many fields, unable to support, 
its own weight, it has long since lain down ; and | 


dry it. The corn, which was rather puny the | 





FOUNDERED, 

A disease in the feet, to which horses are sub- 
ject. Itis occasioned by hard riding, severe la 
bour, great heats, sudden colds, &c. that inflam¢ 
the blood, and, as the farriers express, it, melt thi 
grease, which descends into the feet; where it 
settles and causes such a numbness and _ pricking 
in the hoof, as in some instances to render the 
animal affected unable to stand. 

The general methods of removing this disor 
der are, first, bleeding, which operation, if op 
portunely performed, is calculated to afford im 
mediate relief. The rapid and irregular circula 


jwhen cut there is hardly roomon the ground to | tion of the blood is then to be diminished, by giv 


ing the horse cooling salts internally, clysters, a: 


‘he experiment I tried at the same time upon vines | fore part of the season, has of late become stout) opening dict, and plenty of diluting liquor four or 
‘rom the south of France, has resu}ted in a total and strong; and if you had the patience to watch five times every day, together with emollient poul- 
lisappointment. They have all perished, and 1 it, you might see it grow. Every thing looks smil- | tices ; which ought to be applied warm round the 
‘annot show a single plant of those that were left | ing—-except that you now and then see a cloud hoofs, in order to soften them, and to promote a 


vithout covering. 
heir vegetating later in the autumn, and to their | 


weather, or the scarcity of help to secure his | 


I attribute this ill success to/ou the brow of the farmer, caused by dull hay | free and equal perspiration. 


But the sole or frog of the foot affected, should 


-oming from a country favored by nature with an | crops—and there is reason for every body tosmile, on no pretence be pared to that excess, which is 


extraordinary mildness of climate. The vessels;the manufacturer, the mechanic, the merchant, | too frequently done by ignorant farriers. 


It will 


containing the sap in those vines are more dilated, ' and the professional man, as well as the cultivator | be sufficient to clear away the hardened surface 
of the soil; for the former, although they are|of the sole, that the poultice may properly open 


whereas the sap vessels in the plants from the 
north are more compressed. It is the opinion of 
Dr Pascalis, who is a nrtive of the south of France, | 
‘hat this observation applies more particularly to 
exotic grape vines, aad that the planis should be 
thosen from a climate and temperature as simi 
far as possible to those of the country to which 
they are to be transplanted. Besides, the vines 
from the south being more early in vegetation, are 
more liable to be affected by sudden changes from 
cold to heat, and from heat to cold, so prevalent 
in this climate in spring. 

Iwarrant my vines to grow, not only by as- 
sertion but by proof, and that they are of the genu- 
ine kinds, having an establishment of which I 
must maintain the repatation. 1 undertake also to 
designate the different kinds most congenial to 
each soil and situation. ‘The established price 
‘or vineyard vines is 25 cents by the quantity. 

Those persons who have follaywed my instruc- 
tions are perfectly satisfied with the success of 
‘he planting and growth of their vineyards. 

Mr B. has formed a vineyard at his country seat 
on Long Island. The plants were not furnished | 
hy me. He has told me himself that he had lost, 
too of the 8000 plants that he had setin the. 
ground this spring, which is an enormous loss | 
considering the _— of labour, the delay, the dis- | 
couragement and the expense to which it subjects 
the proprietor in replacing them. This disappoint- , 
ment has happened to him although the spring 
has been uncommonly favourable by a succession 
of warm rains and genial heats, which are the! 
most powerful promoters of vegetation. It is, 
therefore astonishing he has lost so many; for) 
such favourable springs cannot be often expected 
in this climate. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANDREW PARMENTIER. 








A Bobinet factory has been discontinued at Ips- 
wich. The British having improved so much in 
the machinery, as to be able to manufacture with 
greater rapidity, and to undersell the Americans 
in our market, though the domestic article is the 
best. The factory discontinued, employed 300 
poung ladies in Lace Work. A new net factory is 
@owever, to be established at Ipswish. Fhe New- 


growers neither of corn nor beef, ure neverthe- 
less people of tasée, and love good eating as well 
as the agriculturalist. [Berkshire American.} 


the pores. All greasy and oily applications should 
likewise be avoided, being ill calculated to ac 
celerate the cure. 

[This disease is a kind of gout, produced by 


FISH. | permitting the animal to eat or drink heartily 


Dr. Franklin having observed in New England, | while hot ; or by violent exercise on a full stom 


that the herrings ascended from the sea into one |... 


The cure is bleeding, purging and rest. 


river of that country, while a single individual | Take off the shoes.—T. C.] 
2 8 . . C.] 


was never seenin another river, separated from } 
the former by a narrow tongue of land, and which | 
communicated also with the sea, this philosopher | 


[Domestic Encyclopedia. | 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE ARTS. 


took the leaves of some plants on which the her-| We observe.in the Auction Hall of the Ex- 
rings had deposited their eggs,already fecundated, | change, a large street lamp, or lantern, manufac- 


and conveyed them tv the river which was de- 


' 
| 


tured at the Jersey Glass Works, in a manner 


prived of the annual! visit of these fish. The suc- | different from that of any article of the kind here- 


cess of this experiment surpassed his expectation;|tofore produced 


the eggs were completely productive, and the fol- 
lowing year the river was filled with a numerous 
shoal of herrings, which, since that time, have 
continued to frequent it. Dr. Mitchill of New 
York, informs us that he transported two dozen 
and ten yellow perch from Rochonkoma pond, in! 
Suffolk county, Long-Island, to Success pond in|! 
the town of North-Hampstead, a distance of 40 
miles. In two years these few fishes multiplied 
so fast, that they might be caught with a hook in 
any part of the water, which is about a mile in 
circumference ! “ Planting” oysters, as it is term- 
ed, is a common practice. 

When fish are kept in large pools or ponds 
boiled malt, or fresh grains, are proper food ; thus, 
carp may be reared and fed like capons, and tench 
will also prosper. If reared in a stew, any sort 
of corn, or leguminous fruit boiled, especially peas 


in this country. Its peeuliar 
merit consists in being made of stained and mar- 
bled glass, by an artist from England ; who we 
should imagine could not fail to find encourage- 
ment m his line in the United States. The col- 
ouring and ornamenting of the materia] (common 
window-glass) is beautifully done, and may be a- 
dapted to the greatest variety of fashionable and 
useful purposes. The dyeing or staining has been 
witnessed before, in some specimens from the 
same hand, but nothing in its present state of fin- 
ish, though frequent in Europe, has been seen be- 
fore in America. From what we perceive of this 
improvement in the art, we may rationally expect 
the attention of builders and directors of churches, 
and other public edifices, to be attracted towards 
it—so peculiarly adapted to the solemn and mag- 
nificent in architectural beauty and grandeur, ag 
well as calculated for the more humble but gen- 





and malt coarsely ground, are equally fettening. 
[Domestic Encyclopedia. } 





Bridgetown, N. J. “Sream Boat,” A cow, so 
called, (whoge power we should call a 100 horse,) 
in the possession of Dr, Wm. Elmer, of that place, 
produced last week, a male and a female Calf, at 
one birth, averaging 80. pounds each—this is the 
second time in succession she has. brought forth 
twins, and each pair averaging 160 pounds at a 
birth. She is now the mother of five living calves, 


eral and practical accommodation of the fanciful 
and curious in the minor branches of commerce 
and trade. 





MACHINE FOR RAISING WATER. 

G. Bradley of Newton, Con. has sent us a par- 
tial account of a self acting machine, invented by 
them for raising water. There is a brook a little 
distance from their dwelling house, the bed of 
which is 18 feet lower than the silj of their house. 

1e water of their well would not-answer to wash 


the oldest but twenty-five months old, and if kill- 'with, and they were compelled to resort to the 


ed and dressed now, they wanld weigh 500 Ibs. 
Mass. Journal. 


brook, until their necessities became the mother 
of invention to them. They have invented a sim- 








@ort School purchases its bobinet. 
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ple but durable machine, at a cost not exceeding /eave glasses, so placed that all their foci join in| to the fore end of the plough beam, in the place 
ten dollars, which raises water to.the amount of /one physical point. This instrument vitrifies brick of a foot, or even a foot itself, will greatly help to 








1440 gallons per day. There is no wheel or pump 
attached to the machine. They are fully satisfied 
from this experiment, that water may be raised on 
ihe same principle to the height of 50 feet or 
more, in large quantities, for the purpose of carry- 
ing water wheels of every power—supplying dis- 
tilleries, tan-yards, and farms on which there is 
no living stream, &c. ‘They have not given a very 
satisfactory description of the machinery, but say 
«a fall of 3 feet is necessary in raising the water 
10 feet, and in that proportion for a greater or less 
distance. Suppose a rerson has a spring near his 
house, he has only to set up a penstock, throw the 
water into the top of it, and then put ina lead 
pipe at the bottom of the penstock, and take it to 
your house.” They will give further information 
‘o those who will write them, (post paid.) 
N. H. Register. 





| 


| 





CANADIAN, ORK TREE ONION. 

‘his is remarkable for producing a bulb or on- 
on at the top of the stalk. 

The stem of this plant is naked and round ; and 
he leaves are flat and narrow. 

These onions are well deserving of attention, 
voth as objects of curiosity, from producing an on- 
ion upon the stalk, and also for their use. When 
pickled they are generally thought superior in 
Javour to the common onion. 

They were originally imported from Canada ; 
are perennial, and are propagated by planting the 
vulbs in the spring or autumn. Either the bulbs 
f the root or those on the stalk will grow. 


TO FATTEN FOWL, 

At this season of the year, the most economical 
method of fattening chickens is to give them eurd- 
led miik. The practice, as far as we have obser- | 
ved, is to shut them up in some cool place, and 
confine them to sour coagulated milk, with a lit 
tle meal or corn two or three times a week. On 
his food they soon become fat. [N. York pap.] 


GINGER WINE. 

The following recipe for making a pleasant 
dinger wine, is recommended from experience. 

To 20 gallons of water, add 80 lbs. honey, or 
70 Ibs. sugar, the former in preference ; boil and 
skim as the feculent matter rises; put the mix- 
ture into an open head, and add half an ounce of 
ginger coarsely ground or bruised, to every gal- 
‘on of the mixture ; and when cooled, ferment and 
proceed as in elder wine, adding to every 10 gal- 
lons, when bunging close, one fourth of brandy ; 
and if the flavour of the orange is required, pro- 
seed as in currant wine. 


BURNING-GLASSES. 

‘hese instruments are undoubtedly of very an- 
cient origin; the most celebrated were those of 
Archimedes and Proclus ; by the former of which 
‘he fleet of Marcellus was destroyed at the distance 
of a bow-shot. In modern times, there have been 
several inventions of this kind, remarkable for their 
large diameter and powerful effects ; the principal 
of which are those of Magine, of Sepatala, Setta- 
ja, and-Boffon ; the latter of whom made one that 
coneisted of 400 mirrors, which reflected all their 
rays to-one point, and with this he could melt lead 
and'tin athe distance of 140 feet. 

Sir leaac Newton presented a burning-glass to 
the Royal Society, which consisted of seven con- 








| 


| 











or tile in one’ second, and melts gold in half a min-| clear the way for the coulter. But the most ef- 


| $2.00 each, and ducks wer 


|. 


ute. 





New Well.—Mr. Disbrow has been employed for 
some time in boring a well for the Corporation in 
Jacob-street ; and has Jately stopped ou striking an 
abundant spring, at the depth of 125 feet. The 
waiter is thought to have peculiar properties, and 
has been submitted to a hasty analysis,which gives 


a large quantity of muriate of Soda, and a little of 
the sulphates of magnesia and soda, muriate of 


magnesia, and carbonates of magnesia, lime and 
iron. It shows little evidence of uncombined gas ; 
and the only decided taste ii has is soincthing like 
that of tar, the caus? of which we believe has not 
been ascertained. 
already been to the spot to taste the water—N.Y. 
paper. 


Cure of Intemperance.—A few doses of Dr. 
Chambers’ Medicine for intemperance have been 
administered in this village to individuals who are 
in the almost constant practice of indulging in the 
vile habit of drunkenness. The effect is that a 
complete reformation has taken place in their 
tastes, so that instead of hankering after the hour- 
ly dram, the very smell of spirituous liquor has 
become offensive. We hope it will prove lasting. 
Herkimer American. 


There is a very large manufactory of mill saws 
in Philadelphia, at which it is said they are made 
one third cheaper than they can be imported, and 
so much better that persons, who know the value 


ofan American saw would give one third morc | 


for it. 


The price of poultry in London at present is 
enormously high. Young fowls were selling at 
equally dear. Con- 
trast this with the price of poultry in this country. 
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There are four modes of managing stubble land, 


viz. 1. To plongh in the stubble as soon as possi- 
ble after harvest. 2. To cut it up close with a 


scythe and cart it into the barn yard for manure. | 


3. Burn it on the land without cutting. 4. Let 


it remain till it wastes away, and is decomposed | 


by the course which nature adopts in restoring 
vegetable and animal substances to their primitive 
elements. We will speak of each in its turn. 

1. When your land is light and sandy, the stub- 
ble of wheat and rye may be ploughed into the 
soil to enrich it. This, together with the weeds 


will be equal to a moderate portion of manure.— | 


With ploughs of the common kind, however, the 
ploughing in of stubble is difficult and disagreea- 
ble. The plough is apt to choke up, so that it is 
more than a man can well do to keep it clear.— 


Ploughs for this work should be much deeper built 


than the common ones. And this work might be 
greatly facilitated, if a heavy roller were passed 
over the stubble, to lay it flat to the ground before 
ploughing. When this is doing great care shou!d 
be taken to pass the roller the same way that the 
plough isto go. By means of this, the coulter 
will but seldom be clogged with the stubble. If 
this rolling be neglected, a small roller annexed 





Many thousands persons have | 


‘fectual mode for preventing a plough from clog- 
ging is to use what is called a plough cleaner, in- 
vented by Mr Joseph Kersey of Pennsylvania, of 
which we gave a drawing and description in the 
New England Farmer, vol. i. page 107. It con- 
sists of a piece of timber, pinned to the plough 
beam just before the coulter, with a staff or han- 
dle attached to its upper end, so placed as to come 
within reach of the ploughman, who by pulling 
the handie, turns the piece of timber on the pin, 
and causes the lower end to scrape the ground 
just before the coulter, and thus remove stubble, 
/weeds, and other obstacles to smooth ploughing. 
2. The celebrated Arthur Young advises the 
‘cutting wheat and rye stubbles, and raking into 
heaps for carting home to the farm yard for litter; 
‘and says “ This is a business strangely neglected 
in most parts of the kingdom; but is nevertheless 
of great importance: the stubble left on the land 
is not of-much advantage as a manure; it pre- 
vents the plough from turning in the land with 
neatness, and a crop does not succeed soon enough 
to feed on it; but carted into the farm yard it be- 
comes an excellent manure. Any sort of litter 
there is valuable, and serves for the cattle tread- 
ing into the dung. In those parts of the king- 
dom where this use of stubble is common, the 
price for cutting and raking into heaps is from 2s 
Gd. to 3s. Gd. per acre (1798); a very small ex- 
pense compared with the great advantages that 
undoubtedly result frou it.” 

3. The mode of burning stubble on the ground 
has been heretofore detailed in the New England 
Farmer, vol. i. page 413, and vol. iv. page 6. Itte 
highly recommended, and in many cases is, doubt- 
less the most eligible practice. 

4. Letting stubble remain to waste and decom. 
| pose on the field can only be advisable when there 

is a good bite of grass growing among the stubble 

‘which you intend shall serve us fall feed for your 
cattle. See further ou this subject, N. E. Farmer, 
| vol. iv. pages 5, 6. 


HARVESTING PEASE 


Garden pease are harvested by picking them off 
as they ripen ; but field pease must of course be 
harvested all at once. They should be mown be- 
fore they begin to shell out. Those among them 
which are unripe, will ripen, or at least become 
dry, after they are cut or pulled up; and such 
pease, when well dried are not unfit for the table, 
though their colour renders them less valuable in 
market. Mr Young says “ The stalks and leaves 
of pease being very succulent, they should be 
taken good care of in wet weather; the tufts, call- 
ed wads, or heaps, should be turned or they will 
receive damage. The straw, if well hnrvested, is 
very good fodder for all sorts of cattle and for 
/sheep ; but if it receives much wet, or if the heaps 
‘are not turned, it can be used only to litter the 
farm yard with.” 
| Loudon observes that “in the early crops, the 
;haulm is hooked up into loose open heaps, which, 
‘as soon as they are perfectly dry, are removed 
from the ground and put into stacks for the pux- 
pose of being converted to the food of animals, on 
which they are said to thrive nearly as well as on 
hay. When intended for food for horses, the best 
method would seem to be that of having them cit 
into chaff and mixed with other food.” 
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pee arn nnn Aa tne acer —_ 
CATTLE AND SHEEP IN PASTURES. 


Careful graziers make it a rule, however cxten- 
sive their farms may be, to ride round and see 
every beast in every enclosure at least once a 
day. Plagued with flies, suffering from thirst or 
want of food they are very apt to break through 
fences, and commit trespasses, which at this seas- 
on are more than commonly injurious on account 
of the state of the crops. 


FOLDING SHEEP. 


Mr Arthur Young says, “in respect to folding 
sheep, a very great change has taken place on in- 
closed farms in the practice of the best farmers, 
especially in Norfolk. They are now fully con- 
vinced, that it is an unprofitable practice, except 
where the openness of downs and common fields 
renders it necessary for the purpose of confine- 
ment. The number of sheep that may be kept on 
a farm, without folding, is much greater than can 
be supported with it. This is a very essential 
point. There is a deduction from the farmer’s 
profit, in the injury done by folding, to both ewe 
and lamb, which has been estimated, by experi- 
enced judges, at from 2s. Gd. to 4s. per ewe; so 
that a farmer should consider well before he 
adopts a practice which, from a multitude of ob- 
servations is pronounced unprofitable. Mr Bake- 
well used to call it robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

“Tam perfectly persuaded, that it would have 
been impossible for me to have kept on the same 
land, nearly such a stock as I have done, if in one 
parce! with folding. I do not conceive that the 
fields would have carried three-fourths, so manag- 
ed. When sheep are kept in numerous parcels it 
is not only driving to and from fold that affects 
them, but they are, in fact, driving about in a sort 
of march all day long, when the strongest have 
too great an advantage, and the flock divides into 
the head and tail of it, by which means one part 








be rash to deny ; but generally it is not advisable | As there are very few plants which they do no’ 
either on account of the sheep, or any alleged ad-| eat when young, they have a tendency to clear 
vantage from the manure they make.” pasture land of almost all noxious weeds, and en- 
We believe that folding, or crowding them to- | courage the exclusive production of grass.” 
gether in close pens may be very injurious to their) Folding sheep on land for the purpose of pre- 
nealth ; and doubt whether, in general, any bene-| paring a particular spot for turnips is a practice 
fit derived from their manure can compensate for | not without its advantages ; and formerly a turnip 
forcing them in large flocks into comparatively | yard, in which sheep or neat cattle had been en- 
small yards, pens, or enclosures, especially in warm closed for a certain number of nights, was an ap- 
weather. Still, in our climate, they sometimes re- pendage to almost every farm. But it may well 
quire, or at least are the better, for occasional be doubted whether sheep are not more injured by 
shelter. Sheep ure so well clothed by nature that being crowded together in yards, in a season of 
they rarely if ever suffer from cold, provided they | the year, when, if left to themselves, they would 
are kept dry. But foul air and moisture are very | feed principally in the night, than the land or its 
injurious to this animal. The opinion of Mr Law-) owner is benefited by the practice of folding.— 
rence appears to us to be correct, who says, “ To |'Turnips may, we think, be raised with more econ- 
every farm yard ought to be attached a sheep- | omy, as a second crop, by ploughing and preparing 
yard or home fold, completely fenced in, and either stubble or grass land, than by the old method.— 
totally or in sufficient part surrounded with sheds But though sheep should rarely if ever be folded, 
composed of any cheap material. The sheds to) we think they should as rarely be destitute of sheds 
be closed up, having windows for the admission of as other buildings, in which they may obtain shel 
air, to as great an extent as may be judged neces- ter or remain in the open air at their option.— 
sary, the remaining space to be left open. The’ Sheep, as well as animals in general, are the best 
whole to be divided ito pens for the needful sep- judges of their own wants, and seldom make a 
aration of the flock. ‘he bottom to be littered, ' wrong choice when allowed the liberty of choos 
and I think it is better for the health of the sheep, ing. 
that their manure should be frequently cleared 
away, rather than suffered to remain a whole 8€8-| We kno 
son as is usually practised. On extensive sheep Me hea 
farms, there should be as many of these covered | 
folds, in the most convenient situations, as are ne- ing of neat cattle as Col. Samven Jaques, jr. of 


eae our te completely yer ve ie ,Charlestown, Ms. and we think that he has merit 
wm 1e most poy hg part @ : tae. ” - os ‘ed the thanks of the agricultural community for his 
eee Een ESy a: Sarapeee eae ae Oe ‘liberality and public spirit, in communicating the 
ber meri lamb; and thither they must, ' mode by which he has fed his fine stock, with 
after selection, be driven and confined in good probably less than half the expense which would 
time ; and so on in succession, by which a numer- },... been incurred in the common methods of 
eo of risks and mischiefs —— be avoided. treating the animals. The gentleman who fur 
In feeding, the sheep should be divided into lots, | |i .104 us with the receipt has also laid us under 


FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


w of no person in New England, who 
so successful in that branch of rural 
economy which consists in the breeding and rear- 


sufficiently small, and properly assorted, as to 


of them must trample the food to be eaten by an- 

other. All» these points are the very reverse of 

their remaining perfectly quiet in smull parcels. 
“TI attended, through the course of a summer, 


many gentlemen over my fields, with a view to 





examine whether the sheep had seemed to have 


strength and condition. In grazing abroad, upon 
enclosures, the practice of division into small 
flocks of strong and weak, is excellent, and pro-' 
ductive of numerous advantages unattainable in 
the old system. 

A very strong argument in favour of usually 


rested only on spots, to the too great manuring of | permitting sheep to feed at large in pastures, as 
such; or on the contrary, to have distributed | well as increasing the numbers of this very useful 
themselves more equally ; and it was a pleasure‘ animal, may be found in the benefit, which the 
to find, that they seemed generally to have spread | soi] receives from their being pastured upon it.— ' 
in every part, if not equally, at least nearly so.—jMr Young observes (Annals of Agriculture, vol. 
The improved countenance of several old lays fed | xxvii.) that it is the opinion of many eminent far- 
in the same manner convinced me as well as my jsmers that nothing recruits poor soils so much as 
hailiff, that the ground had unquestionably been i heartily feeding them with sheep for some years, 
improved considerably. |provided the sheep are not folded away from the 
Folding in littered yards is described by Dick- | land, and he himself has practiced upon this prin- 
son (Complete Farmer, art. Sheep,) as combining | ciple with success. The effects of keeping a very 
all the advantages of folding on arable lands with-! full stock of sheep upon the land is that they pre- 
out any of its disadvantages. By this practice the ivent any seed stems from rising to exhaust the 


great obligations, and will please to accept our 
acknowledgements for the favor. 

The following has been used by Col. Jaques 
with the best success for feeding cattle, 


_ Take Ruta baga, cut fine, 2 bushels 
Wheat bran 1 bushe! 
Powdered oil cake 4 bushel 


English hay, barley straw, ) 
and salt hay, cut, of each, } 7 bushels. 
Water , 10 gallons. 
Let them be perfectly mixed. Give a bushel of 
the mixture toa cow of the common size every 
night and morning, and proportionably to greate: 
or smaller animals. 





Whortleberry Pudding.—We are assured by a 
friend to improvement in domestic economy, that 
the whortleberry will make a very excellent pud- 
ding, when properly mixed with flour and water. 
and a little salt for seasoning, without the addi 


sheep are confined in a yard well and regularly | soil, and thereby give to the grass plants, which tion of milk, butter, eggs, &c. according to usual 


littered with straw, stubble or fern; by which /they constantly keep pared down and bare by their, 


mode of making puddings. The whortleberry 


. : . ‘ { . . . . F - | : . : A 
means the flock is said to be kept warm and | close bites, a habit of matting, and spreading their / adds a richness to the other ingredients which su- 


lealthy in a bad season, and at the time a surpris- | 
ing quantity of manure accumulated. 
improvement on this method, it is said, would be, ible practice may, no doubt, be over-done, particu- 
giving the sheep all their food (except their pas-|larly during a long, hot, and dry summer; be-| 


roots, so as to form a firm turf, and a close growth persedes the necessity of other and more expen 
A great of delicate grasses. This, like every other valua-j sive materials. 


How to subdue the Flag, or Cat's Tail Weed.— 











ture) in such yard. 

But even this method of folding sheep, though 
warmly recommended by some celebrated English | 
agriculturists, is condemned by others. The wri-. 
ter of the art. Agriculture in the Supplement to the 
British Encyclopedia says “that such a method | 


cause, such a season, if the land is much over There are few weeds which infest our mowing 
stocked with sheep, they are under the necessity | grounds which are more pestiferous, or are gen- 
of biting so close, that they are apt to destroy the erally considered more difficult to subdue than the 
roots of the grass. In other respects, however, | flag, by some called cat’s tail, so common in 
there is no doubt, that both by the mode of eating, | swamps and low meadows. A gentléman assures 
and by their dung, grass lands are greatly melio- | us however, that by cutting the plants as close to 


may be advantageous in particular cases, it would | rated by being fully stocked with these animals. | the ground as possible in June, in warm and dry 
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weather they may be subdued. The grass among 
which they grow, and which may be cut with 
them will soon start again, but the flags will be 
yell Gestroyed root as well as top. 





Pine Apple Cheeses.— The Litchfield Post says 
Mr Timothy Collins of Goshen, (Con.) makes 12 
pine apple cheeses daily, weighing 7 pounds each, 
which will sell for from 12 to 20 cents per pound. 
‘These cheeses are called pine apple cheeses, from 
the great resemblance they bear to that fruit.— 
The processes of pressing and drying are novel 
and interesting. Cheeses of the same kind are 
made at other dairics in Goshen. They possess 
no advantage over the common kind, except that 
of keeping longer in warm climates.— Hamp. Gaz. 





| 








For 11 years past, the average proportion of 
deaths in Boston has been one in 41; New-York 
one in 38; Baltimore one in 35; Philadelphia one 
in 82. In New-York one in 5 of the deaths ure 
by consumption ; in Boston one in 54.—Jbid. 





Defeat and Butchery of the Greeks. —The last 
Paris papers contain melancholy tidings concern- 
ing the poor Greeks—two thousand five hundred 
of whom had been put to the sword! The Com- 
mercial Advertiser says— 

“The Greeks, it seems, had assembled 10,000 
men for the relief of Athens. Four thousand had 
marched in the direction of Asomato, at the north 
of the Pyreus, for the purpose of attacking the 
Turks in the rear, who occupied a fortified posi- 
tion among the olive groves, while the other troops 
were to attack themin front. On the 4th, Karias- 
kaki commenced the attack on the Turks and was 
killed, with 300 of his men. On the Gth an en- 
sagement took place between the Turks and those 
Greeks who had effected a landing from the fleet. 
‘wo thousand men, sent by Redschid Pacha, at- 
tacked them, and the defeat and slaughter of the 
Greeks was horrid. Out of 22 Philhellenists, 18 
were killed. The total loss of the Greeks in kill- 
ed was 2,500 men. Lord Cochrane with difficulty 
succeeded in taking on board the fleet the rem- 
nant of the Army, and General Church in rallying 
his troops, narrowly escaped being made prisoner. 
The expedition is said to have becn well planned, 
and the defeat is attributed to the superiority of 
the Turkish cavalry. The Greeks, however, tho’ | 
defeated with great loss, still continued their ef- 
forts for the preservation of Athens. At the re- 
ceipt of the last intelligence, General Church still 
kept possession of the heights of Phalermo with | 
3006 men, and onthe 16th of May, that is ten 
days after the defeat, the Acropolis held out. On 
the 13th, Lord Cochrane was scouring the Archi- 
pelago in search of reinforcements. 

The garrison of St. Spiridion, manned by a few | 
hundred Turks, had been taken by the Greeks, | 
who massacred their infidel foes. This movement | 
so incensed Redschid Pacha, that he caused all | 
the Greeks in his power to be beheaded. On the 
25th of April, it is stated, upwards of 2000 Greek 
women and children were massacred ! 











A fine corvette, of 18 guns, built at Marseilles | 
forthe Pacha of Bgypt, was said to have been 


captured by a Greek brig. 








Nearly all the national vessels at Toulon, France 
were preparing for sea with the greatest expedi- 
tion. Various rumours were afloat on the sub- 
ject. 





At Ballston the celebration of the 4th was pe- 


culiarly interesting and appropriate. The revolu- 


tionary veterans of the vicinity were assembled, 
and proceeded to the battle ground of Gates and 
Burgoyne. The different spots and positions dis- 
tinguished by the most remarkable events and 
scenes of that memorable campaign, were visited 
and brought to the recollection of the spectators 
by the recitals of these living witnesses and actors 
of the day. 





A new Catholic Church was opened at Opelou- 
sas, Louisiana, on the 10th ult. About 1000 per- 
sons were present. The church is calculated to 
contain between 1 and 2000. ‘This isa further 
proof o! the growth of the country—which will be 


| Wool. 

On Thursday, the 23d of August, at the lower divis- 
| ion of the hall over the new Market House, under th: 
direction of the New-England Society, will be sold, 2 
large assortment of American fleece WOOL. Woo! 
growers and others, who wish to benefit by this favour- 
able opportunity for disposing of their Wool, are inform 
ed, that we are prepared to receive it, any time previ- 
; Ous to the 17th of August, at which time the catalogue 
| will be closed. COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD, Auc’rs. 
| Boston, July 27, 1887. 


| _ For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market street, two of Pope’s improved hand or horse 

power Threshing Machines. Satisfactory proof of the 
utility and operation of this Machine may be had on 
application as above. 

Yellow Locust Seed,—Turnip Seed, &c. 

| For sale at the New England Farmer office,a few 





| 











great and happy, if people will restrain their | lbs, Yellow Locust Seed, superior scarlet short top Rad. 
passions, and not suffer themselves to be excited | ish, White Mulberry, 13 varieties of Turnip, Girkin 


to violence for imaginary or smal! evils. ,or pickling Cucumber, &c. with a new assortment of! 
ornamental flower seeds. 


~ Subscribers to the New . England Farmer are in- 
€ their volumes neatly half 
cheap as 


The late Mr. Windham was at a country ses-| 


sions, at which applications were made by six per- formed that they can hav 


sons for licenses to preach. Out of the six, 


four | bound and lettered at 75 cents, wiich is as 


differed in their mode of spelling “ Minister of they can be done in this city—by sending them to 


Of the other two, one could read, but not 


j the Gospel,” and not one of them was correct.— | this office. Subscribers who began after the last 
write ;) volume commenced can 


be supplied with the de- 


but the other “ preacher of the word ” could nei- | ficient numbers. 


ther read nor write. On admitting this fact, one 
of the magistrates asked, in amazement how he. 
could “ preach the word,” without the facility of| 























PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 














FROM! To 
some little reading ? “ Very well,” was the reply ;| APPLES, best, bbl | none 
“ Mother can read, and I can ‘fnd."—Debiia, aSHES, eae Pi vert - |ton. 80 00 s 60 

. . pear Oo. - ° ° v~ | vv 
Morning Bagrater. |BEANS, white, - - - - - jbnsh) 150) 17 

The Haverhill Gazette states that two enterpris- | BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - |bbl.| 9 23) 9 50 
ing individuals of that town have purchased a/| Cargo, awse new, - - . ~ a4 
new steain engine, and are now preparing a boat) 1). ss See em oe | & 7%) 4 

SUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, } Ib. 12) 15 

to run as a regular packet on the Merrimack, be- |CHEESE, new milk,- - - - | PS 10 

tween Haverhill and Newburyport. The boat will | skimmed milk, - - | 3| € 
probably be in readiness for passengers in all; FLAX - - - - - - = - 

next month. | FLAX “4 - - - - = + {bush} 90° 1 00 

| FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 5 50) 5 62 

The Newburyport Ierald states that the boats | : Genesee, a 4 50) 4 75 
which have returned to that port from mackerel | Rye, best, - - - | none 
fishing have not landed fish enough to pay their GRAIN, Rye - - - - - bush] 70, 5 

° : } ‘or - - - o 9° 5 
outfits. The fish are said to be very scarce in the a ‘° ; | oF a 
Bay this season. an, abe _— 1 > 

Patterson, a manufacturing town in New Jer- | HOGS’ Reg ist sort, new, - | Ib. | 9 = 40 

sey, contains 6236 inhabitants. 1453 persons are yok ssl nag SRY - a oa 1 
° ate 4 = ° ” sad ° Cc 

employed in the factories, whose annual wages OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northerp|gal. | "7 78 

are 221,000 dollars. PLAISTER PARIS retailsat  |ton.| 275! 3 00 

A jury in England has returned a verdict of ee panei ay new, bbl. | a _- ue po 
manslaughter against the Engineer of a steamboat Cateo No 1 a wie | 10 50 + 00 
for the bursting of the boiler, by which a person gppps. Herd’s Grass. - tbush| 1 80) 1 75 
got scalded to death. ” Giana EN, 3 10 

iw : TT 33 is 

A Leap.—We hear that some rude, unfeeling boys, | WOOL, Merino, oe ’ | 7 a 
a few days since, took a Dog and threw him into the, do 3 r; anal | 28 24 
rapids of the Niagara river, just above the Falls, and | do > & a a ° = 30 
that the poor animal, in despite ofhis exertions, was m ste 1-2 4 rad a. os 
precipitated over the stupendous precipice: when, | oe » ee ae 39 
strange to record, the Dog was discovered in the tamb- | Pulled, Lambs, +3 sort pre 30 
ling flood, by the ferryman, pulling for the shore ; up- 4 pan Ly — : | . ~ 
on reaching which he was found to have sustained only o Spinmng, Ist sor "7 
a slight injury on one ofhislegs. [Black Rock Gaz.| Hy | 

; PROVISION MARKET. 

A letter from an American gentleman in Paris, says BEEF, best pieces - - - - (Ib. | 8) 12 
that Mr Warden, former consul of the U.S. has met} porK fresh, best pieces, - . | 8 1 
with a book, 100 years old, which contains a theory of a eh hogs, - - - | 64 
the earth similar to that of captain Symmes. THAR: @ =e 6 10 

It is reported that the venerable Charles Carroll, the, MUTTON, . *.<* Seas | 5) g 
only surviver of the Signers of the Declaration of In-| POULTRY, . * 2 . . | 15) 20 
dependence, has given $70,000 towards the Maryland | BUTTER, keg & tub, - ° | 12 16 
and Ohio Rail Road. The Rail Road Scrip is at 100 | lump, best, - - 16) 20 
per cent advance. seem + - - 2-5 s+ © & 12 15 
— |MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - fbush) 75 80 

A communication from Smithfield, R. I. will ap- | Indian, do.- . - - 65 75 
pear next week. . — of {|POTATOES, (new) - -_ - {| 45) 50 

‘CIDER, (according to quality) [bbl.! 200i 4 @ 
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The following beautiful Epitaph on the death of Mrs} Jt is better to be alone than in bad company. 


ial 
sSHiscellanics. / SPANISH PROVERBS. la place now importing the chief part even of the 
Se | A Every body must live by his own labor. kitchen vegetables, quantities of pork were ship- 


ped for Boston. In 1690 the first whale was taken 
A widow’s child is generally spoiled by the love | from the beach and a new direction given to tue 
of his mother. | pursuits of the inhabitants. The right whale was 
Pa Guardians & administrators generally #ve well, | a visitant of the coast in the spring. He could not 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS HAWKSWORTH. | but are frequently deficient in their accounts. | but attract the attention of adventurers and daring 
| We must take pains, if we expect to get any, men. On the Cape they had already commenced 


' thing. | pursuing this game, and the people here became 
| He who has a wolf for his companion, must car- eager to share in the toil, the danger, and the 


| ry a dog under his cloak. profits of the pursuit. At the time above stated, 














Hawkeworth, was written by her busband Dr. 
Hawksworth, and is, we think, a model of this spe- 
cics of composition. 





BY HER HUSBAND. 
Whoe’er, like me, with boding anguish brings 
His heart's whole treasure to fair Bristol's springs ; 


Whoe’er, like me, to sooth disease and pain, | 
Shall pour these salutary streams in vain ; | It is sound policy to suffer all extremities, rath- | 
Condemn’d like me to hear the faint reply, ‘er than do a base action. 
To mark the flashing cheek, the sinking eye, 

From the chill brow to wipe the damps of death, | 
And watch with dumb despair each shortening breath.| Do not sign any writing which you have not 
Ifchance direct him to this artless line, ‘read, nor drink any water which you have not 
Let the sad mourner know, his pangs were mine. ‘seen. 

Ordained to lose the partner of my breast, He that sells and lies, shall find the lie left in 
Whose beauty warm’d me, and whose virtue blest; —_| his purse. 

Form’d every tie that bids the soul to prove 
Her duty friendship, and that friendship, love ; 
But yet, remembering that the parting sigh 
Ordained the just to slumber—not to die ; 

The falling tear | check’d and kiss’d the rod, 
And not to earth resign’d her—but to God. 


The devil lies in a covetous man’s chest. 


Many dreps make a shower; light grains make | 
a heavy purse. 





| Old reckonings make new quarrels. | 

| Short reckonings make long friends. 

| What we learn in our infancy remains forever. 

| A regular diet cures more people than physic. 

Patience, application, and courage, overcome | 

| all difficulties. 

: Water drinkers are never drunk or never run 
MONEY DIGGERS. in debt. 
Digging for money hid in the earth isa very| The first wife sweeps, the second is a lady. | 

common thing, and in this state itis even consid-| There is no oetter looking-glass than an old 

ered an honourable and profitable employment.— | friend. 
We could name, if we pleased, at least five hun-| Manure the earth well and work it, and you 
dred respectable men, who do, in tbe simplicity | will obtain a good harvest. 

and sincerity of their hearts, verily belieye that} The happiness ofa wife, and the cultivation of 

immense treasures lie concealed in the Green| a vine depend on the care of a man. 

Mountains, many of whom have been industriously | People who take out, and do not put in, soon, 

and perseveringly engaged in digging it up.—|/ find the bottom. 

Some of them have succeeded even beyond their| The best catch at dice is not to play. 

expectations. One gentleman in Parkstown, on} Giving alms never empties the purse. 

the summit of the mountain, after digging with! Children tell in the streets what they hear at! 
unyielding confidence and unabating diligence for | home. 

ten or twelve years, found a sufficient quantity of; Not to see a workman is the loss of one’s money. 

money to build him a commodious house for his} He that has no bread to spare must not keep a 

own convenience, and to fill it with comforts for! dog. % 

the weary traveller. On stopping lately to re-| Plough deep, and-you will reap abundance of 

fresh, we were delighted by the view of an an-!| corn. 

chor, onthe sign, emblematical of his hope of suc-| A secret between two is God’s secret ; @ secret 

cess, while we left him industriously digging for | between three is every body’s. 

more. Another gentleman on lake Champlain, we, Love is shown by kind actions, and not by fair 

were credibly informed, has actually dug up the) speeches. 

enormous sum of fifty thousand dollars! Thein-| It is better to go round the stream than drown 

credulous and unbelieving may stare ut this as- | in crossing. 

sertion, but it is nevertheless true: and wedo not| The best work a mother can do, is to take care 

hesitate to declare our belief that digging for of her children. 

money is the most certain way for obtaining it, Nothing great can be effected’ wihout trouble | 

Much, however, depends on the’skilful use of the and labour. j 

genuine mineral rod. Don’t dig too deep, is an| a serra ~~ ea 

appropriate maxim with all those who are versed |. Nantucht-—Perhape there is not a ey 
in the art. Wood’s Iron Plough, skilfully guided, | in we world which has grown up to the mayni- 
is sure to break the enchantment, and turn up the pee of the town of Nantucket under such —— | 
glittering dust in every furrow. Countless treas-| lar and untoward circumstances. This island was! 


ures yet remain in the earth. Speed the plough— settled in 1639. The first civilized inhabitant was | 
ply the hoc—'twill all come to light—Montpelier, | Thomas Macy, who fled from the spirit of persecu- | 
Vi. Watchman. , ) tion, which would have inflicted its barbarous pun- 
ie ME PR 'ishment upon him for protecting against the man.-| 

-2 Kittle world.— A few twigs, fall of sap, were \dates of the puritans, a defenceless Quaker. It) 
placed in a small quantity of water for several} was then inhabited by Indians. The whites clear- | 
days, until 2 part of the cap became incorporated ed the land and devoted themselves to agricn!-| 
with the weter. A drop of this water was put on ture. and it can hardly now be received with full | 
the head of a large pin, and by the solar micro-|eredit, that such was the fertility of the soil, the | 
scope it was found to contain more than 30,000 first settlers were not only able to produce food | 
living creatures !—. Matthews on Sound. enovgh for their own consumption, but that from 


' 
| 
| 











one Paddack came to this place, and the business 
commenced from the south side of the island, on 


the broad Atlantic. On the beach, where the 


waves have rolled unnoticed by the whaleman tor 


almost a century, was all the activity and bustle 


consequent upon landing, in a single day, some- 
times no less than cight fish. It is curious to see 


how these fish departed farther and farther frow 


the coast, and how the fishing, in consequence. 


has expanded from the shores of this little spot to 


the North Atlantic ocean, in spite of obstructions 
which it seems strange were ever overcome.— 
Nantucket Journal. 





«No Trust.”—This should be the motto in 
every bar-ruom. If well observed, it would be for 
the advantage both ofthe landlord and the cus. 


tomer. The landlord, would sell less, but get 


more money; the customer would drink less. 
work more, advance his own comfort and reputa- 


_tion, and the happiness of his family. A bar-book 


is the ruin of thousands. It affords so great fa 
cility for a man to get rum when his peckets ar: 
empty, that he will take but little pains to fill 
them by industrious habits. Besides, the man 
who takes his frequent drams, his slings, his gall- 
bursters, his phlegm-cutters, his anti-fogmatics. 


his eleven-o’clocks and his four-o’clocks, is pot 
| aware what an enormous bill he is running ups; 


and if he were required to launch the ready four 
pence for every glass, would often look twice a‘ 
the money, before he allowed it to escape his 
fingers. [Berkshire American.} 








Immortality.— Bautro, in presenting a poet to 
M. d’Hemery, addressed him, Sir, I present to you 
a person who will give you immortality ; but you 
must give him something to live upon in the near 
time. 


At the Jersey Glass works near N. York. stair, 
edand marble glass is manufactured. Coloring 
and ornamenting the common window wilass. i« 
beautifully done. 





Saxony Sheep. 

=, riday the 24th August next, at 3 o’clock P. M 
atDPrighton near Boston, will be sold by public auc 
tion, a choice stock of about 100 Saxony Rams iust 
imported in the brig Comet, Capt. Meef, from Ham- 


ourg. 


_— 


These sheep were selected from the purest blood in 
the kingdom, and will fouud at least, equal in point 
of fineness of fleece and symme try of form to any here- 
tofore imported The sale will he we rfectly free an 
unlimited, ; ; 

Samples of the weo! from different parts of eachan- 
imal may be seen at No. 46 Central stre ét. or at th 


office of the auctionvers, at any time previous to the 


\ sale. COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD. 





The FARMER is published every Friday. at $2.00 
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